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I fought him two hours by Shrewsbury Clock.” 
Sir John Falstaff. 


(See Page 100.) 

Te unfortunate cause of interruption to Gabriel’s “ I] Pen- 
seroso”’? was merely a post rider who passed our apprehen- 
sive friends, with the contrasted carelessness of the innocent 
—There is an impatient anxiety of mind, to those who are in 
danger, that postpones, if it does not destroy all sensations of 
fatigue—and they continued the briskness of their pace, with- 
out any occurrence worthy to be noticed in these memorable 


memoirs 
‘¢ From morn till noon—from noon till dewey eve— 
“¢ A summer’s day” 


when they were again alarmed by the noise of ‘wheels which 
grew nearer, until they were overtaken by a pedilar’s cart, on 
the box of which two persons were seated. As no danger was 
apprehended by our adventurers, the ordinary compliments 
were passed, and as the pedlar’s horse was tired they moved 
forward together with a silent consent, and were company for 
each other, as far as bodily presence goes, when there is 
nothing said. 

It was now nearly dark, and growing darker fast. No 
house that they knew, was near, and Gabriel and his friend— 
who well understood that a thick population contains many 
inquisitive people, were glad to hear a proposal to turn a lit- 
tle into the woods with their new acquaintances, and partake 
of the waggoners cheer. The whole business was arranged, 
the horse taken care of, preparations for lodging made—and 
the supper (such as it was) in readiness in as shorta time as 
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at the first Hotel in the country. A bill of fare is always en- 
tertaining, and happens in this case to be short. The wag- 
goner produced from the box on which he rode a liberal quan- 
tity of bread and cheese, ‘some cold meat, and a jug—the con- 
tents of which, from the best information I have been able to 
obtain from those who drank in the dark, was a kind of Alco- 
hol. which they diluted with water froma neighbouring spring. 

There is probably a luxury in sitting down toa fourth of July 
dinner, or to a repast “ prepared” as the newspapers say— 
for a regimental training, or a masonic festival. In foreign 
prints, we read of the Lord Mayor’s dinner and I once heard 
of a supper for the Regent himself. The gout of all which 
consists of splendour, cookery and expense—but in this in- 
stance they were more than supplied by the simple substitute 
of hunger. 

Some few branches were spread under the waggon and cov- 
ered over with the scanty drapery which the company could 
muster, but previously to retiring the pedlar lighted a piece of 
a candle, and reconnoitered the ground to see if his horse and 
the contents of his waggon were in safety—and to accommo- 
date his friends in adjusting their bedding. As the light pass- 
ed by the tail of the cart, it illuminated a number of adver- 
tisements, &c. with which it was garnished, printed in capl- 
tals on yellow, blue and red paper, more diverse, as to the 
subjects of them than even the miscellaneous assortment in the 
waggon itself. Itch ointment—Pills—and liquid blacking— 
all purporting to be made by eminent chymists and _physi- 
clans—“ beware of counterfeits’’—‘ none are genuine unless” 
* sold only,” &c. &c. 

In the glare of the light a notice of a different sort, struck 
the vision ofGavit. He borrowed the lanthern a moment and 
read as follows: Fifty Dollars Reward! Deserted from the 
marine barracks at two men—c. He found the des- 
cription of one compared admirably with the appearance of his 
friend Gabriel, and the other, though not very flattering, he 
had no doubt was intended for himself. His first thought was 
to depart. But his companion was already stretched under 
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the waggon: and then, a lonciy journey in a dark night, and 
the danger of exciting suspicion which might not yet be raised, 
and the fact that they were at any rate two to two, delayed 
him. He carefully deposited himself by the side of Gabriel 
to whom he intended to communicate, the first chance he 
should get, the high opinion with which his personal appear- 
ance seemed to have impressed the marine corps, and the 
kind of sorrow with which they lamented his absence. Un- 
conscious Gabriel slept sound, but the repose of Ben, was dis- 
turbed by dreams more broken than his slumbers. He heard 
the Rogues march, distinctly played, though the bass of the 
drum everpowered the shrillness of the fife. He saw ser- 
jeant Belt, with a new ruffled shirt, dressed with ominous 
nicety—The scene suddenly changed to the Rendezvous—A 
glass of Grog—went off in his hand, and instead of the con- 
ients he swallowed a bullet. He felt dizzy—tumbled over the 
ship’s side into the sea and was bit intwo by ashark. While 
he was yet struggling in the water, he awoke and found his 
head under Gabriel’s shoulder—and the music of his nose, 
** like the sweet south, “ not exactly on a bed of violets”’ play- 
ingin his ear. Though he awoke to real suffering—he found 
himself relieved from the greater horrors of his dream. 

The morning rose with a splendour such as might have com- 
plimented the succeeding repose of crowned heads, and dis- 
covered an extent of rural scenery suchas would have enrap- 
tured a painter—and been mistaken by Ariosto, for enchant- 
ment itself. It seemed as though nature had been dreaming 
over the joys of her lost paradise, or indulging some fond an- 
ticipations of a speedy millenium—and had waked half believ- 
ing that the dream was true. It was on the rising side ofa 
green valley that stretched to the shore of the Hudson, sur- 
rounded on all sides but that next the water by a gentle ascent, 
which was at once adorned and sheltered by gigantic oaks, 
the growth of centuries that have no historian. 

The sun, just rising, disclosed the river spreading to a lake 
and bounded to the southward by the dizzy height through 
which it winds its passage. Rude as the spectofors were, 
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| they gazed in silent admiration. Benjamin’s thoughts howev- 
er were soon compelled to amore practical turn, and he con- 
} trived to acquaint his friend with the nature of their danger. 
They determined on the whole to draw their rations and char- 
itably assist in dispatching the remaining provisions of the 
pediar. 

Towards the close of this informal meal each one eyed the 
brace that were strangers to himself—’till Ben discovered, or 
at least thought he discovered—in the waggoner’s companion, 
anair of superiority which ill comported with his dress and 
style of travelling—and served to increase his suspicions. 

** Frind’””—says he “ h’ant I seen you before ?” 

** | dont know” said the stranger 

*“ All was”? said Ben “I thought you might be something 
different from what you look””-—— 

** Most men are”? returned the stranger 

“* Thats a hit forme? hey !” 

“No,” said the other casting a cool scrutinizing look at 
Ben’s motley appearance, “1 suppose you are very much what 
i you seem.” 
“* Why—what doI seem °” 
i ** An impudent fellow” said the pedlar. 
iH ‘** Who spoke to you Mr. Essence ? do you mean to add me 
to your stock of trumpery—that you advertise me at the tail of 
yourcart? [ll let you know that your bread and cheese a’nt 
bait enough for my trap—you sha’nt toll me into town as you 
would a hog—by shaking a peck measure of gravel stones in 
his ears !’—— 

“* Ah! my hero—so you are the military gentleman that your 
i master advertised so much more than he was worth for—I 
shan’t try to get a higher price than he bids” said he rising, 
f “and I’ll give you the bread and cheese into the bargain.” 
Fs “You had best make your will” said Ben, “and tell what 
i shall be done with your tin cart.” 
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The pedlar seized his waggon whip which had a twisted 
stock with a turned handle, and holding it near the small end— 
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inflicted suddenly as the indictment says—-sundry grievous 
blows upon the body of the said Benjamin— 
Ben dodg’d and struck and struck and dodg’d, 
And dodg’d and struck, and dodg’d again. 

The descending hickory cracked—now his head and now his 
knuckles—and he was obliged to shut his eyes—for fear of 
worse harm. At length he was lucky enough to gripe the han- 
dle with a jerk—and the lash came off in the waggoner’s hand. 
Smarting under the effects of the pedlar’s application and 
mortified at his late awkward predicament, he turned the whip 
stock end for end—and sweeping it with both hands so that 
he fairly winked himself—he brought it round with such vio- 
lence, that as it struck upon the obstinate and resolute skull 
of its owner, it laid him upon the sod, and opening his eyes 
just as those of the pedlar were closing—he found himself 
master of the field. Chafed into more mighty wrath, he fol- 
lowed up his victory and was about to bestride the carcass of 
his foe, with as little mercy as Achilles shewed when he tied 
dead Hector’s heels with his bridle reins. But he was sud- 
denly jerked from his prey and placed on his feet, by the 
stranger. Still furious—Ben poised his whip stock in act to 
strike—but was stopped by the commanding voice which said 
rather emphatically—“ Dont strike me !” 

“Ifhe wont—I will” said Gabriel—who was now by his 
friend’s side when he found him in danger 

“‘Stay a moment” said the stranger “and Pll be fair with 
you both. I have not interfered, till I saw the pedlar down— 
The victory is yours, andif you are satisfied with that I have 
nothing to say——but I must not see him abused by a passion- 
ate man when he is helpless”’ 

“Helpless !? says Ben “ look at the skin peel’d off of my 
knuckles—and feel of this soft place in my head’? 

‘* But you have the better and have nothing more to askk— 
or if you have—let me take care of my companion and I will 
Satisfy you both.” Heraised the prostrate pedlar, who soon 
came to—and was able to use his legs—then turning to our 
two adventurers—‘‘ My friends”’ said he “ I see you are suspi- 
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<ious that we mean to apprehend you as deserters—the &ad- 
vertisment on the cart | suppose was there by accident—] 
will not—and my friend here cannot hurt you—you shall be 
safe with us as long as you choose to stay” 

“ A cowardly fetch’? says Gabriel “‘ after Ben has flogged 
that fellow to coax us where you can get the reward—you 
and I kept still while they were fighting—now « come on” 

‘“‘ At him Gabe” said Ben 

* If you will fight’? says the other—~“ Pll take you hethed at 
once” 

* At him Gabe” said Gavit— If you want help—TI’ll stand 
by you—-here’s the whip stock—give him the right end——~ 

Gabriel took the whip stock, and the stranger had only time 
to seize a walnut stick—with which he coolly received and 
easily parried blow after blow, which his opponent struck with 
a zeal certainly not according to knowledge—not being 
once able to produce any other effect than a jar in his own 
arms—Ben impatient at Gabriel’s ill success—attempted to 
throw himself on the stranger—and with a well aimed blow 
to bring him at once to the ground—but the activity of his 
adversary easily avoided it—and with a single stroke, he 


prostrated him like Milton’s Dagon 
* When he fell fat—and shamed his worshippers.” 


Gap was the more enraged and his violent and unavailing 
efforts soon put him out of breath 

‘* Are you ready to stop ?” 

“ Not till yot are put ’longside of Ben” said Gabriel 
,. The stranger struck the whip stock from his hand—* will 
y@u stop now ?-— 

“ No? strike’—* pick up your stick then and I'll lay 
you at the first blow” Don’t you want to take us prison- 
ers 2”? 


























‘‘ Obstinate fool !”? said the other—“ you are inmy power— 
and I could carry you both where I choose—and besides” said 
he, “TY. should run as much risk in carrying you as you 
would to go” 
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“ Pm sorry” said Gabriel “ let us pick up Ben and Pil de 
whatever you tell me to” 

Shortly after peace was restored—Gabriel took the first 
private opportunity of asking the pedlar—who the stranger 
might be “ Is hea friend of yours ?” 

**] saw him” said the pedlar “ for the first time in my life— 
night before last—He was then dressed like a prince—and 
before a thousand spectators he swallowed a pewter quart 
mug—put his hand in a skillet of melted lead—let a man run 
him through the body, with a sword—and had a pistol ball 
fired at him—but he saved his life by catching it in his teeth— 
I could not imagine any urgent reason that such a man should 
have for quitting town—but he overtook me early the next 
day—apparently in a hurry and paid me for a seat on the 
waggon box. I wonder he had not blown you into atoms in 
your fight—for he could have done it, if he had chosen.”? Ga- 
briel was silent—but resolved to treat sucha man with more 
respect. The party was soon under marching orders—and 
when the stranger perceived that Gavit was somewhat the worse 
for the exercise of the morning, he offered him his seat in 
the waggon—Ben declined with an honesty of feeling which 
should do him credit. He even begged pardon——at Gabriel’s 
suggestion—for their conduct, explained the nature of their 


mistake—and expressed his obligations for such lenient treat- 
ment 











“Y should like however with your honours permission’? 
says Ben “ to tear off that paper from the waggon, for it‘can do 
no farther good’’ | 

“Do my friend—and while you have your hand in—you 
may pull off the one beneath it—and pass it to me 

Gabriel anticipated the request—and pulling off a printed 
half sheet—from the cart—put it into the stranger’s hand, 
without manifesting the least curiosity—-even by a look—to 
know what it was about. It was torn in pieces and scatterer 
on the road. Gabriel talked freely of his desertion—and of 
the horrors of the Mediterranean. 


** Was you ever there” said he to the stranger-——~ 
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& Vos? 

“ You are lucky to get back—~an’t it a plaguey place ?” 

** By no means” 

*¢ You think then I did wrong to desert >—~ 

* That is more than I cansay’’ was his answer 

They had now arrived at a copse of wood by the road 
side—when they discovered a man holding two horses ready 
saddled, as theugh waiting some one’s arrival—the stranger 
requested the waggoner to stop, “I must leave you here my 
friends” said he and slipping a few dollars into the hand 
ofeach, he walked towards the horses——one of which the man 
in waiting held ready for him to mount. 

The moment Gabriel recovered from the almost galvanic 
shock of finding three hard dollars in his hand, he sprang 
towards the stranger toreturn themoney. ‘I would not take 
it from you said he” for the whole world. 

Keep it said the other who was by this time mounted. “Tf 
may see you hereafter when it will be in your power to serve 
me”’ 

** So I will”? said Gap and the two horsmen disappearad in 


the woods. 














Messrs. Editors, 

Through the medium of your paper I wish to return my 
sincere thanks to one of your early correspondents. I have 
a large family of daughters who were formerly in the habit of 
keeping their beds till a late hour in the morning—-—-To Simon 
Lookout | am indebted for a complete reform in this particular. 
But their gaining a few hours is one of the least advantages 
derived from the reformation. The exercise they now take 
in the fresh morning air has improved their health, and even 
their appearance is altered for the better ; they are more in- 
dustrious, and [ think I may add far more cheerful and happy. 
1 therefore beg that Simon Lookout will accept the gratetul 
acknowledgment of A MOTHER. 
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*,* Zo Correspondents.—Periva is received and shal! have a place- 





